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Q ferry Christmas 


The School Arts Family 


The next six numbers of 


THE SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
for 1924 


January Handicraft Number 
February Household Art Number 
March Museum Number 

April Civic Art Number 

May Pageantry Number 
June Teachers’ Number 


Two of our representatives have just returned from the 
Providence Teachers’ Convention which we attended as 
usual. If there had been any doubt in our minds of the 
important place THE SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE fills 
in a progressive teachers program it would have been 


dispelled there. 


Good sales, enthusiastic comments from old friends and 
new, words of strong approbation from supervisors and 
teachers alike accompany us back to the office with a con- 
tagious enthusiasm to make the coming numbers and the 
material in preparation of even more vital help to YOU and 


YOUR problems. 


Has your School all the School Arts Material it should 
have? Remember the Boards of Education the country 
over, are coming more and more to regard it as the standard 
material for your use. Ask them to get more of it. 


THE SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
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Christmas in Art 


LEON LOYAL WINSLOW 
APPRECIATION 


I can see men labor with color and gold, 
As the countless centuries onward rolled ; 
I can hear them sing and hear them scold; 
I can share their joy and share their tears, 
In the progress of art throughout the years. 
I can taste the first ripe fruits that hung 
Suspended by summer with autumn begun; 
I can see the hues that melt into one; 
I can taste the sweets and taste the sours 
Where they painted vine and orchard bowers. 
I can smell the odor of candle and flowers, 
As they worked at eve and in morning hours; 
I can feel the sunshine and feel the flowers 
Where they painted sky and land and tower; 
For I can turn my reason on the past 
And make the master's pictures live again. 


ACH holiday season as it comes 

around brings back to man the 
recollections of that first Christmas day 
when Christ was given to the world. 
As this day draws near, the Christmas 
spirit enters into the very air we breathe, 
it is reflected in the happy faces of 
children, it dominates all institutions, it 
pervades the school. Most fitting it is 
that schools at this season of the year 
should provide for the spiritual appre- 
ciation of Christmas. 

The Christmas story has been told, 
sung and painted and the teacher who 
undertakes to plan a Christmas program 
has before her an attractive task; there 
is certainly a wealth of material to 
choose from. The following is offered 
as a help to those who would introduce 


into their Christmas programs the ele- 
ment of art. 

The world’s oldest are the 
grandest because they have endured the 
test of centuries; told for all mankind 
everywhere, they have lived because 
they were told for all time. 

A long time ago when most men were 


stories 


ignorant and few were wise, men did 
not believe in one God as we do today. 
They thought that there were many 
gods and they offered sacrifices to them 
all. The gods were far away and it 
seemed impossible for man to bring 
them near. And yet men longed to 
know them better. It was for this pur- 
pose that shrines called oracles were 
established where soothsayers or sibyls 


presided. The sibyls were women who 
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were thought to understand the will of 
the foretold 
truthfully events which were to happen, 
but often they made mistakes. It is 
thought that the sibyls foretold the 


gods. Sometimes they 


coming of a Messiah. 

Unwilling that mankind should re- 
main in darkness, Providence sent seers 
or prophets to tell men of the one God, 
Jehovah, and of Christ who should some 
day be sent to reconcile heaven and 
earth. At first God’s prophets were not 
believed though they were learned men 
and though they believed implicitly in 
the 
The prophet Jeremiah labored 


Jehovah and in coming of his 
Christ. 
in vain to persuade men to put their 
trust in the one God. Jeremiah loved 
mankind and he loved Jehovah and he 
wanted all men to believe as he did. He 
was not one who could stand idly by and 
Often 


he would become sad as he thought how 


see men worshipping other gods. 


many men there were who would not 


listen to his message. Realizing the 
hopelessness of his task he became dis- 
couraged. Evidently he had not suc- 
ceeded in fulfilling God’s mission. He 
was an old man now, sad, disconsolate, 
neglected. As we look at the wonderful 


picture of him which Michelangelo 
painted we can almost hear his words 
when he said of his fellow men, 

“They have forsaken the fountain of 
living waters, and hewed them out cis- 
terns that can hold no water. The joy 


of our heart is ceased; our dance is 


turned into mourning. The crown is 
fallen from our head; woe unto us that 
For this our heart is 
The 


harvest is past, the summer is ended, and 


we have sinned! 
faint; for this our eyes are dim. 


we are not saved.’”’ 


How different are the words of Isaiah 
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who optimistically prophesied the com- 
ing of Christ, “For unto us a child is 
born, unto us a son is given; and the 
government shall be upon his shoulders; 
and his name shall be called wonderful, 
councilor, the Mighty God,the Everlast- 
ing Father, the Prince of Peace. And 
the Spirit of the Lord shall rest upon 
him, the spirit of wisdom and under- 
standing, the spirit of counsel and might, 
the spirit of knowledge and the fear of 
the Lord.” 


THe ANNUNCIATION 
It was many centuries later that the 
fulfilled. In the Book 
“And the Angel 


Gabriel was sent from God into a city 


prophecy was 


of Luke we read: 
of Galilee, named Nazareth, to a virgin 


espoused to a man whose hame was 


Joseph, of the House of David; and the 
Mary. And the 


angel came in unto her and said, ‘ Hail, 


virgin’s name was 
thou that are highly favored, the Lord 
is with thee: blessed art thou among 
women.’ And when she saw him, she 
was troubled. And the angel said unto 
her, ‘Fear not, Mary: for thou hast 
found with God. And _ behold, 


thou shalt bring forth a son and shall 


favor 


call his name Jesus, (Yah Hoshia; 1. e., 
to help Jehovah). He shall be great and 
shall be called the Son of the Highest; 
and the Lord God shall give unto him 
the throne of his father David; and he 
shall reign over the house of Jacob for 
ever; and of his kingdom there shall be 


, 9 


no end (The Annunciation.) 


THE VISITATION 
St. John is often spoken of as the 
Christ. He prepared 
men to receive Christ’s teachings. The 
following, taken from the Book of Luke 


Forerunner of 
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THE HOLY NIGHT 
FROM THE PAINTING BY CORREGIO, THE ITALIAN ARTIST LIVING ABOUT THE TIME OF COLUMBUS 
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will the circumstances 
rounding the Visitation. ‘There was 
in the days of Herod, the King of Judea, 
a certain priest named Zacharias, and 
his wife was of the daughters of Aaron, 
and her name was Elizabeth. 


explain sur- 


They had 
no children and they were both stricken 
i There 
Zacharias an angel of the Lord and when 
Zacharias him he troubled. 
But the angel said, ‘“ Fear not, Zacharias 
for thy prayer is heard; and thy wife 
Elizabeth shalt bear thee a son and thou 
shalt call his name John. And thou 
shalt have joy and gladness; and many 
shall rejoice at his birth. For he shall 
be great in the sight of the Lord. And 
many of the children of Israel shall he 
turn to the Lord their God.”’ 

And Mary arose in those days and 
went into the house of Zacharias and 
saluted Elizabeth, (The 
Visitation.) 


in years. appeared unto 


Saw was 


her cousin. 


THE ANGEL APPEARS TO THE SHEPHERDS 
“And there were in the same country 
shepherds abiding in the field, keeping 
watch over their flock by night. And, 
lo, the angel of the Lord came upon 
them, and the glory of the Lord shone 
round about them; and they were sore 
afraid. And the angel said unto them, 
“Fear not; for behold I bring you good 
tidings of great joy, which shall be to all 
people. For unto you is born this day 
in the city of David, a Savior, which is 
Christ the Lord. And this shall be a 
sign unto you. Ye shall find the babe 
wrapped in swaddling clothes, lying in a 
manger.”’ And suddenly there was 
with the angel a multitude of the 
heavenly host praising God, and saying 
“Glory to God in the highest and on 
earth peace, good will toward men.’’! 


‘Luke II 


*Luke II 
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THe NATIVITY 

“And it came to pass in those days 
that went out a decree from 
Caesar Augustus that all the world 
should be taxed. And Joseph went up 
from Galilee out of the City of Nazareth, 
into Judaea, unto the City of David, 
which is called Bethlehem; with Mary 


there 


his espoused wife. And she brought 
forth her firstborn son, and wrapped 
him in swaddling clothes and laid him in 
a manger; because there was no room 
for them in the inn.”’ 

* ok * 

“And it came to pass as the angels 
were gone away from them into heaven, 
the shepherds said one to another, let us 
now go even into Bethlehem, and see this 
thing which is come to pass, which the 
Lord hath made known unto us. And 
they came with haste, and found Mary, 
and Joseph, and the babe lying in a 
manger. And when they had seen it, 
they made known abroad the saying 
which was told them concerning the 
child.’ 

THe THREE WisE MEN 

‘““Now when Jesus was born in Bethle- 
hem of Judaea in the days of Herod the 
king, behold, there came wise men from 
the east to Jerusalem, saying, ‘‘ where is 
he that is born king of the Jews? for we 
have seen his star in the east, and are 
come to worship him. When they had 
heard the king they departed, and, lo, 
the star which they saw in the east, went 
before them, till it came and stood over 
where the young child was. And when 
they were come into the house, they saw 
the young child with Mary his mother, 
and fell down and worshipped him; and 
when they had opened their treasures, 
they presented unto him gifts; gold, and 
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THE ANNUNCIATION, HOFMANN ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE SHEPHERDS. 
PLOCKHORST 


ARRIVAL OF THE SHEPHERDS LEROLLI 
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Nativity 

Nativity 

Worship of the Wise Me 
Three Wise Men 


frankincense and myrrh. (Adoration of 
the Magi.) 
in a dream that they should not return 


to Herod, they departed into their own 


And being warned by God 


i 


country another way. Star 

Babe in Bethlehem 
\doration of the Magi 
(Adoration of the Magi 
\doration of the Shephe 
\doration of the Shephe 
Adoration of the Shephe 


FLIGHT INTO EGypT 

‘And when they (the wise men) were 
departed, behold, the angel of the Lord 
appeareth to Joseph in a dream saying, 
arise, and take the young child and his 
Magi 
Magi 


\doration of the 
Adoration of the 


mother, and flee into Egypt, and be 


thou there until I bring thee word; for 
‘ . . Flight into Egy 

Herod will seek the child to destroy him. he * ~ ee 

a, ight into Egyp 

When he arose, he took the young child Flight into Egypt 

and his mother by night, and departed 


l 


Repose in Egypt 

into Egypt.” Repose in Egypt 

Jesus and John 

MASTERPIECES IN ART ILLUSTRATIVE 
OF THE CHRISTMAS STORY 

I Desire on the part of man for a more inti- 

Deity, 


1\ The Ideal 
pictures of the Madonna. 


Christian 


Sistine Madonna 
Madonna of the Chair 
Madonna della Tenda 


mate relation to mystery, omens, 


oracles. 


Luini 
Francesca 

n Hoffman 
LaFarge 


Three Wise Men and the 


Warren 
Dobson 

Da Fabriano 
Botticelli 
Gaddi 
Murillo 


rds 
rds 
rds 
Bouguereau 
Peronese 
Durer 

Durer 
Grotto 
Plockhorst 
Van Dyck 
Correggio 


Guido Reni 
as expressed 
Raphael 


{aphael 


Raphael 





Delphic Siby! 
Cumaean Sibyl 


Libyan Siby | 


II. Prophesy of a Messiah 


Jeremiah 
Daniel 

Isaiah 

Prophets Frieze 


III. Satisfaction of man’s desire for a 


Michelangelo 
Michelangelo 
Michelangelo 


Michelangelo 
Michelangelo 
Michelangelo 

Sargent 


more 


intimate relation with God realized through 


the coming of Jesus Christ 


Annunciation 
Annunciation 
Annunciation 
Annunciation 
Visitation 
Visitation 


Botticelli 
Angelus 
Hoffman 
da Vinci 
Lotto 
Ghirlandis 


Ira 


The Announcement to the 


Shepherds 


Plockhorst 


Angels Announcing the Birth of 


Christ to the Shepherds 


Holy Night 
Holy Night 
Nativity 


Arrival of the Shepherds 


Nativity 
‘Matthew II 


Leinueber 
Correggio 
Miller 
Stueler 
Lerolle 


Pinturicehio 
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Madonna del Gran Duca 


Madonna della C 
Virgin and Child 
Madonna della A 
Holy Family 
Virgin and Child 
Jerome 
Mother and Chik 
Holy Family 
Holy Family 
Holy Family 
Madonna and Ch 
Mother and Chil 


Madonna, Child ¢ 


Madonna of the Louvre 


Holy Family 
Holy Family 


asa Tempi 


Raphael 
Raphael 
Bellini 
Del Barto 
Michelangelo 


with Saint 


rpile 


Correggio 

l Brush 
Da Vinci 

Filippo Lippi 


Rubens 
ild Brush 
| Melchers 


ind Saints 
Bartolommeo 
Botticelli 
Murillo 
Miller 


Madonna of the Burgomaster 


Holbein 


Madonna and Child with 


Donors 
Virgin and Child 
Madonna Consol: 


Madonna of the Two Trees 


St. John and the 


Van Dyck 
Perugino 


atrix Bouguereau 
Bellini 
Virgin Plockhorst 


in 
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V. Miscellaneous pictures appropriate to 
Christmas. 
Christmas Chimes Blashfield 
LIST OF HELPFUL REFERENCE BOOKS 


Tillinghast, Picture Studies, H. K. Turner, 
Newton Centre, Mass. 

Wilson, L. L., Picture Studies in Elementary 
Schools, The Macmillan Co., New York. 

Emery, M. 8., How to Enjoy Pictures, The 
Prang Co., Chicago. 

Van Dyke, F. C., How to Judge a Picture, 
Hunt and Eaton, New York. 

Howell, E. M., The Home Book of Great 
Paintings, Houghton Mifflin Co., New York. 

Bailey, H. T., Twelve Great Paintings, The 
Prang Company, Chicago. 

Reinach, A History of Art Throughout the 
Ages, Charles Scribners Sons, New York. 

Hayward, F. H., The Lesson in Appreciation, 
The Macmillan Co., New York. 

Singleton, Esther, Modern Paintings as Seen 
and Described by Great Writers, Dodd, Mead & 
Co., New York. 

Dow, A. W., Composition, Doubleday, Page 
Co., Garden City, N. Y. 


Von Mach, The Art of Painting in the Nine- 
teenth Century, Ginn & Co., New York. 

Singleton, Esther, How to Visit the Great 
Picture Galleries, Dodd, Mead & Co., New York 

Muther, Richard, History of Modern Paint- 
ing, E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 


PICTURE REPRODUCTIONS 

I. Small reproductions may be obtained 
from the following: 

The Perry Pictures Company, Malden, Mass 

Horace K. Turner, Newton Centre, Mass 

The University Prints, 9 Boyd Street, 
Newton, Mass. 

The Brown-Robertson Company, 415 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City. 

II. Large reproductions may be obtained 
from: 

The Art Appreciation Publishing Co., 
Akron, Ohio. 

The Brown-Robertson Company, 415 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City. 

Medici Society of America, 765 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Elson Art Publication Co., Belmont, Mass 

Detroit Publishing Co., Detroit, Michigan. 


Rotary Photogravure Co., Passaic, New 


Jersey. 
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The Making of Decorative Quotations 


FRANK J. 


KF‘ )R a number of years I have found 
the decorated quotation a much 
enjoyed and useful problem in the high 
school art course. In a high school of 
commerce we do considerable work in 
advertising design, and lettering of 
various kinds. I wanted to have a 
problem involving something a little 
more personal, something that would 
relate to their thought of home decora- 
tion, and also to emphasize daily appre- 
ciation for some of the many splendid 
thoughts expressed in poetry or prose. 
Many pupils have such quotations in 
mind and many have had such passages 
called to their attention in this way and 
seeing the beauty of the jewel picked up 
in some familiar literary path in the 
school field they are impelled to look 
more closely in other byways in search 
of further gems. 

Quite unexpectedly we have found the 
commercial end attained also. Friends 
of the pupils who have seen this work in 
their homes have become interested and 
have sought to purchase; to have the 
quotations duplicated, or to have some 
favorite of their own decorated in a 
similar manner. One picture dealer 
and framer, when framing the work of a 
pupil, said he could undoubtedly sell 
during the next holiday season all he 
could make before Christmas. This 
was in May and the boy devoted much 
spare time during the remainder of the 
school year and the summer vacation to 
duplicating his production and making 
several new designs, which he showed 
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me for criticism. They were all sold 
at prices ranging from five to fifteen 
dollars exclusive of the frame. Some of 
them were worth more compared with 
products and prices at the arts and 
crafts salesrooms. 

Teachers in other departments have 
bought them and have given commis- 
sions for favorite quotations of their 
own. Quite commonly they work upon 
these commissions as classroom prob- 
lems. Frequently when the work is 
completed the pupil has become so fond 
of the result that he does not wish to 
part with it and immediately starts 
another outside of school so that one 
may be kept at home. One of the boys 
who had finished an order asked that he 
might take it home, and returned with 
the statement that his mother objected 
to his bringing it back. He made 
another. 

One graduate came back for Post 
Graduate work in the art department, 
two periods a day, and spent the entire 
year making many different designs for 
quotations. 

Our high school principal has an old 
brick colonial house which has two good 
fanlight doors, some fine fireplaces, old 
kitchen ware, and much antique furni- 
ture. His quotation referred to the 
hospitality of the old homes. From a 
photograph of the house which is 
covered with woodbine we made a 
design for the headpiece using one of the 
fireplaces for the base, with a border of 
conventional woodbine. In spaces at 
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ILLUMINATION MADE BY A STUDENT OF THE COMMERCIAL HIGH SCHOOL, 
WORCESTER, MASS., UNDER SUPERVISION OF FRANK J. DARRAH, ART INSTRUCTOR 
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the two lower corners we used elevations 
Refer- 
ence was made in the text to open doors 
‘one to the East and one to the West.”’ 
To typify this we used the design of the 
fan and side lights with doors partly 
open, and in one space the tender yellow 
and silvery quality of sunrise, in the 
other, the deeper orange-yellow and 
purple of twilight. Small 
through the text were filled with kettle, 
andiron, cranes, etc. Birds are always 
seeking the woodbine berries; so we 
symbolized that for him where another 
spot was needed. 


of two of his old chair designs. 


spaces 


Our superintendent is a _ frequent 
patron. Our public library contains 
many reproductions of the fine old 


illuminations and our librarian is very 
helpful in securing these examples and 
loaning them to us. The librarian at 
Clark College has lent us several books 
of work by famous illuminators. We 


also have the pupils visit the Art 


Museum to see some of the originals in 
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workers 


Several local 


its possession. 
who have studied illuminating with the 
best teachers here and abroad produce 
very fine work, which is shown at the 
local art exhibitions. These examples 
our pupils are asked to see and study. 
We do not always use the medieval 
motifs but use flat landscape, plants, 
birds, animals, trees, When we 
can we use some motif suggested by the 
text. All work must be as original as 
possible or an interpretation of an idea. 
No direct copies are accepted, and the 
pupils are as anxious to be original as | 
am to have them. They must take 
great care to relate properly their design 
arrangement, the color intensities, and 
particularly the color values, to the 
style and thickness of the lettering, so 
that the two shall form a beautiful unit. 
Their color schemes are the result of 
experiments worked out from their 
color charts and their studies in color 


ete. 


harmony. 
The idea of having their work framed 
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and being able to carry it home as a 
finished art product which can be hung 
upon the wall with other examples of 
home decoration appeals very strongly 
to the pupils. I keep quite a bundle of 
samples of mouldings which we look over 
for suitable width, shape, color, value, 
and ornament. Then they take their 
finished work along and select their own 
frame. I do not remember that I have 
ever had occasion to find serious fault 
with their selection. When they have 
not found just what they wanted they 
have sometimes had the framer add a 
little appropriate color, with excellent 
results. We have found framing places 
suited to various incomes. 

The first two years the quotation 
project is small and very simple, with 
possibly just a decorative initial or per- 
haps with a simple border. The last 
two years the size may increase a little 
and the plan become more difficult and 
intricate. I have used various papers 
and board, and like very much a some- 


what transparent Japanese paper with 
a slightly parchment-like surface. To 
increase the parchment color and effect 
we have used on the back a wash of 
water-color of a raw sienna quality. 
Munsell’s middle-yellow has given very 
This will 
through a little here and there and still 
further the old 
effect. The lettering is done in various 
ways, outlined and filled in with brush, 
direct brush letter with either slim or 
thick brush, also the regular broad stub 
lettering pen and sometimes with the 
spoonbill pen. 

I would not wish to convey the ides 
that we do not undertake other forms of 
applied design as well as the various 
other kinds of essential drawing and 
color study, but we all very much enjoy 
the decorated quotation. The pupils 
never tire of working upon the problem 
and I never find their finished work left 
in the locker at the close of the school 
year. 


good results. color soak 


enhance parchment 
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Blackboard Sketching and Christmas 


Decoration 
ESTELLE HOISHOLT 


NE of the artistic media which the 

teacher of any school always has 
with her, is the blackboard with its 
decorative possibilities. The 
holiday time brings many suggestions 
for blackboard illustrations which will 
give the children pleasure, as well as 
decorate the schoolroom in a very in- 
expensive way. And don’t feel that 
you have to do all of the decorating 
yourself; by enlisting the interest of the 
children you will have enthusiastic 
helpers especially in putting on the 
borders for which suggestions are given 
below. 

The high blackboard at the front of 
the room may have a long pictorial 
panel above, leaving room for the nec- 
essary daily work to be done below. For 
this panel a snow scene as suggested in 
the accompanying illustration may be 
used; or the camels and the Three Wise 
Men; a group of children bearing Christ- 
mas gifts; Santa Claus filling stockings 
hung at the mantle, ete. 


many 


Black and white alone will be very 
effective if colored chalk is not available, 
but as you all know, the judicious use of 
a bit of color will add greatly to the 
interest. 

In making the borders I would suggest 
simplifying your work by makinga paper 
pattern of one unit of the border, and 
then repeating the pattern asmany times 
as necessary around the top of the black- 
board. 


Ordinary wrapping paper may 
your 


serve for the pattern. Make 
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borders about 10 inches deep, copy one 
unit, i. e. the child on his hobby horse. 
Draw clear outlines of the main element, 
then perforate by pricking holes about 
1g of an inch apart, or by stitching 
around your outline on the sewing 
machine, adjusted to very large stitches, 
and without using any thread. The big, 
simple figures are more quickly done 
this way, but for small fussy lines, prick 
the holes with a coarse needle by hand. 

After having made the perforated 
pattern, lay it on the blackboard in the 
position desired and with a very dusty 
eraser, pat the pattern gently all over. 
Lifting the paper, carefully, you will 
discover an outline quite serviceable for 
strengthening with heavy lines, or filling 
in with color or with a flat grey or white 
chalk tone. The pattern may be re- 
peated indefinitely, and if made of stout 
enough brown paper, may be kept for 
later use. 

A teacher who finds drawing easy, 
may evolve very interesting borders by 
making freehand sketches about the 
border, remembering to keep a definite 
rhythm in the repetition of the more 
important masses. For instance, an 
irregular border of all kinds of Christmas 
toys will be highly entertaining to the 
little primary people. The children may 
be moved to want to try to duplicate 
the toys in the upper border, by draw- 
ings of their own along the bottom of the 
board, just above the chalk tray 
they will probably add many unusual 


and 











HOLIDAY PROJECTS 44 CHRISTMAS BLACKBOARD DRAWINGS 


SUGGESTIONS FOR BLACKBOARD PANELS DRAWN BY MISS ESTELLE HOISHOLT, STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA COLORS ADDED TO THESE WILL HELP LIVEN THEM UP FOR THE HOLIDAY 
SEASON 
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BLACKBOARD SKETCHING 


AND CHRISTMAS DECORATION 


HOISHOLT 





and unexpected variations. Another 
suggestion: cut-out paper or cardboard 
figures such as Santa and his sleigh with 
its prancing deer, approaching a snow 
covered roof with its obvious 
chimney, may be thumb tacked along a 


section of the chalk tray, while a setting 


very 


of snowy hills or trees or rising moon 
may be done directly on the blackboard 
behind them, for a very fitting back- 
ground. These cut-out figures may be 
done by the 
and tacked up by them. Cut-out and 
colored drawings of might be 
another suggestion here, made either to 
stand up on the edge of the chalk tray, 
or fastened with a tiny dab of paste to 
the blackboard itself in the position of 
the usual border, and finished off by a 
band of colored chalk The 
children will be much happier at having 
a hand in the decorations, if thus their 
own cut-out figures are made a part of 
the Christmas border. The older chil- 
dren will also enjoy patting on the per- 
forated patterns mentioned above, and 
even helping to outline and fill in with 


children and arranged 


toys 


below. 


color. 

In all of your blackboard work, the 
first great principle to bear in mind is 
simplicity—in form and color. Figures 
that are too small or very much in- 
volved, will not ‘“‘carry,’”’ they will be 
merely a jumbled mass of color which 
will give no pleasure and which means 
Also, 


lines or tones, 


merely a lot of wasted effort. 
make very clear firm 
strong enough to carry very definitely 
clear to the other end of the room. In 
handling chalk, too often the mistake is 
made of using just the point of the 
chalk. Much better control of values 
can be managed by the use of the flat 
side of the chalk. That is, break your 


chalk into 11% or 2 inch lengths, then 
hold it with first, and third 
fingers on one side, opposing the thumb 
just as if you had picked 
up a June bug. Scrub the chalk on the 
board until you have a flat plane to work 
Trying it on the board you will 
find that by exerting more pressure on 
one end of the chalk than the other, or 


second 


on the other 


with. 


by using a gradual increase or decrease 
of pressure on the entire piece of chalk, 
you can produce nicely graded tones, 
greys which will help give variation and 
many different qualities to your sur- 
faces. Turn your chalk on end only 
for an occasional accent, and use even 
that rubbed to a wedge instead of a 
point. 

Several tones may very easily be ac- 
complished on the board. If a soft grey 
intermediate value is desired, don’t clean 
your board too vigorously; using the 
eraser lightly distribute the chalk dust 
evenly over the surface. Your whites 
or high lights may then be put on 
crisply by strong chalk strokes, and the 
black or dark value may 
either by wiping out the area with a 


be made, 


clean dry rag, or by the use of charcoal. 
Use the charcoal lying on its side, just 
as you did the chalk. The snowy land- 
scape in the accompanying illustration 
may be made this way—hillside grey 
with stronger white accents, sky and 
front of house wiped out with a cloth. 
This may also be done by working on a 
very clean blackboard, using the side of 
the chalk to work in the grey and white 
tones. 

In the illustrations an attempt has 
been made to give suggestions a bit 
different than the stereotyped Santa 
Claus and Christmas tree idea. The 
true Christmas spirit can be instilled in 
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HOLIDAY PROJECTS 44 CHRISTMAS BLACKBOARD DRAWINGS 


TWO MORE BLACKBOARD PANELS APPROPRIATE FOR CHRISTMAS TIMI A FEW SUCH 
PICTURES WILL GO FAR TOWARD ENCOURAGING THE ART INTEREST IN THE SCHOOLROOM 
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A HOLLY WREATH FOR CHRISTMAS TIME 


CHAMBERS 





the child mind in so many ways by the 
thoughtful and resourceful teacher, that 
the few suggestions given here are meant 
to add a bit to the stock that every 
teacher has. In addition to the Star 
and the Wise Men, and the Little Town 
of Bethlehem, it may be interesting to 
bring in the ideas of how Christmas is 


celebrated in other lands. Drawing the 


wooden shoe to hold gifts as used in 
Holland; the Yule log and the carol 
singers of Old England; the jolly little 
“Jule Christmas-trolls as 
they occur in Scandinavian Christmas 
stories—all these are picturesque 
additions to our usual Christmas re- 
pertoire of holly, mistletoe and Santa 
Claus. 


nisser,’’ or 


A Holly Wreath for Christmas Time 


ZELLA CHAMBERS 


ERE is a holly wreath suggestion 
used in the intermediate grades, 
and found a very helpful construction 
problem for the Christmas season. It 
affords a cheerful the 
schoolroom or home, and is very attrac- 


decoration for 


tive in the schoolroom windows: 


Material: 
Green construction paper 9” x 12” 
Green construction paper 6” x 9” 
Red construction paper 6” x 414” 
Red construction paper 3” x 414 
Red construction paper 114" x 12” 


” 


On a sheet of 9” x 12” 
struction paper, describe a circle with a 


green con- 
9” diameter; also a second circle with a 
714” diameter, using the same center. 
This circle forms the basis for the wreath 

Make a holly leaf pattern as shown in 
(A), by folding a piece of paper 114” x 
3” on its long diameter and drawing half 
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the leaf on the fold. Trace this pattern 
on the green paper that remained after 
cutting the circle,and also on the 6”x 9” 
green paper. Paste these leaves on the 
Alternate by 
on the inside of the circle and the next 
on the outside. 

Fold the 3” x 41%” red paper on its 
long diameter and cut the bell as shown 
in (B), for the center of the wreath. A 
star may be substituted here in place of 
the bell. 

The 6” x 41%” red paper is used for 
the If the 
placed in the windows, place a ribbon 


circle. pasting one leaf 


ribbon bow. wreaths are 
bow on both sides of the wreath, other- 
wise one is sufficient. 

Small circles may be cut from the re- 
maining red paper, and grouped to- 
gether to represent the berries. 

The 1144” x 12” strip of red is used to 
fasten the wreath in position. 

























PAPER WORK 18 A CHRISTMAS WREATH 








TRACE HOLLY 
LEAVES 











TRY THIS WREATH AS A CLASSROOM PROJECT. THIS IDEA COMES 


FROM MISS ZELLA CHAMBERS, ART SUPERVISOR, CRAFTON, PENN. 
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ILLUSTRATION 2 WAITING FOR SANTA 
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ILLUSTRATION 2 SANTA ARRIVES 
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A PAGE BY MISS FLORENCE PARSELL SHOWING SANTA, AFTER HIS ARRIVAI 
BOTH THESE PAGES CONTAIN GOOD SUGGESTIONS FOR HOLIDAY DRAWINGS 
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Home-Made Toys 


MIRIAM 


ID you ever happen to visit a 
friend a few weeks after Christmas 
and find the youngsters of the house 
playing with some old dilapidated toy 
while their new ones lay untouched? 
This has happened so often that most of 
us are familiar with such incidents. 
Because such a thing occurs so often it 
calls our attention to the fact that there 
is an element about some plaything that 
makes it especially prized in the mind of 
the child. 
association or memory connected with 
it. Again it may be 
quality in the toy itself that makes it 
stand out prominently from the rest. 


Sometimes it may be an 


some unique 


Oftentimes the especial attention is due 
to some inborn whim on the part of the 
youngsters that cannot be explained. 

A worn out rag doll will be tucked 
under the pillow as an especial mark of 
attention while the finely dressed china 
dolls repose in stately splendor out in 
the nursery. I have in mind an orange 
colored giraffe with black spots who fills 
this Either lucky 
chance or a happy quality in his con- 


description. by 
struction, he has survived the buffets of 
several years’ attention and still towers 
in giraffy glory above a group of toys 
much younger in age and appearance. 
Every so often he is hauled out and 
made the center of an afternoon’s enter- 
tainment in the nursery, proving that he 
still stands high in his owner’s esteem. 
It is true that his head is beginning to 
sag and his body is bumpy in spots, 
but he still firmly holds his ground. 


LEMAY 


Many times the toy is prized because 
it has been made by some boy or girl 
friend or because the owner himself has 
something to do with its design or 
decoration. If such is the case the toy 
has an added attraction. Every child 
takes a craftsman’s interest in a toy that 
has been made by himself or some friend. 
He knows just what materials went into 
it and how much work it took to make 
it. His attitude is very much like that 
of the old time craftsman, whose hand- 
made household furniture was an 
object of pride and a thing of art. 

Often the child takes a toy all ready 
purchased from some novelty store and 
embellishes it with decorations of his 
own. This was the case as regards some 
toys, fixed up by an especially bright 
youngster who likes to tinker with tin 
and hammer and nails. Some of his 


achievements are shown on _ several 


pages. He not only can use carpenter 
tools, but the sewing machine as well. 

His Tin Woodman is a toy that any 
youngster would like to play with and it 
shows considerable thought in the way 
He 
also exhibited ingenuity in the use of a 
detail the 


the joints have been constructed. 
wax crayon to put in on 
slippery tin surface. 

That he uses his eyes in observing is 
shown by the fact that he made a visit 
to a Museum and saw a suit of ancient 
armor there on display. The next time 
he went there he took a pencil and paper 
and made a quick sketch of the armor 


and its arrangement. Going home he 
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ANIMAL LIFE 14 


A TOY RACOON 





A CcLoTri 
TOY THAT 
STANDS 











TWO PIECES LIKE 
THIS FOR. THE 
TAIL 


TwWo SHOc BUTTONS 
for the EYES 


aan Q 


PIECES Like 
THIS FOR_ 





the NOSE 


THE FORELEGS Aanp 
THE EYESPOTS AND 
THE RINGS ON THE 
TAIL ARE MARKED 
WITH A BRUSH 

AND INK 








AN AMUSING RAG TOY MADE BY A GIRL FOR HER LITTLE SISTER. IT 


HAS QUALITIES THAT SURPASS MANY TOYS SOLD IN 
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BODY 
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METAL WORK 31 A TIN WOODMAN 





A-A 
Fit INTO a 
SuTS 


TONGUES : 














SHOWING A HOME-MADE TIN WOODMAN ORIGINATED BY GEORGE PAULUS, JR., OF PALO ALTO, CALIF. 
MODELING CLAY WAS USED IN PLACE OF SOLDER, THUS ALLOWING FOR FREE MOTION. BOYS WILL 
ENJOY MAKING THIS QUAINT FIGURE 
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METAL WORK 31 


A KNIGHT’S COAT-OF-MAIL 
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A COMPLETE COAT OF ARMOR MADE BY MASTER PAULUS, AFTER VISITING THE MUSEUM. 
OUTFIT WAS DESIGNED TO FIT A SMALL SIZED TEDDY BEAR, PURCHASED IN A NOTIONS STORE 


CAPE WAS CUT FROM GREEN FELT 
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THREE HOME MADE 


ToYes 
THAT LITTLE 
CRAFTSMEN 


WILL ENJOY 
MAKING 


SPEAR cut 


from TIN 





t m 
hai A MISCHIEVOUS IMP 
TO HANG ON YOUR CHRISTMAS TREE 














THREE OTHER INTERESTING IDEAS. THE COWBOY AND CLOWN WERE 
COMPLETELY OUTFITTED. THE YOUNG IMP WAS PAINTED IN RED 
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HOME-MADE TOYS 





procured some tin, a pair of snips and 
some wire and dressed up a small Teddy 
Bear in a complete outfit of medieval 
armor, shield, spear and all. 

Another Teddy Bear was outfitted as 
a cowboy and another was decked up in 
a clown’s outfit. 

The interesting parts were the prob- 
lems that developed in the making of 
various pieces of headgear, capes, etc., 
and the way in which they were solved. 
For instance, the cowboy’s hat was made 
out of leather, modelled to fit the Teddy 
Bear’s head by soaking the leather in 
water and moulding it over the end of a 
bread knife. When it dried, the hat 
was a perfect fit and held its shape. 
This versatile youngster also constructed 
a small circus of boxwood animals and 
cloth tents, and if he keeps up he will 
become either a splendid craftsman or 
an inventor. 

A little girl in our locality has a 
decided love for toy animals. Cats, 
dogs, bears, horses and pigs, all come 
first in her list of possessions. Dolls are 
neglected, and left in the background in 
her estimation. One evening this little 
girl’s sister was reading an animal story 
about a racoon. The quaint appear- 
ance of the animal caught her eye. 


Struck with the idea she found an old 
sock and evolved the unique animal seen 
in the illustration. 


By means of his 


tail ‘Mr. Coon”’ can be adjusted to al- 
most any position and he is the prize 
member of the little girl’s animal collec- 
tion. 

It is interesting to see what some 
youngsters produce by using old boxes, 
bottles or discarded tins as a foundation. 
Without doubt there are many things 
made up from ordinarily discarded 
objects. 

The American nation has been long 
called a spendthrift country and the 
statement is made that a European 
family could live on what many Ameri- 
can families throw away. While this 
may be partially true it is also true that 
the Americans are great inventors and 
the average American boy is full of 
original ideas. If we can get the Amer- 
ican boy to turn his inventive genius 
loose on waste material found around 
home, something is bound to result. 

The field of really well designed toys 
has hardly been touched. While there 
are many designed toys on the market, 
the most of them could be greatly im- 
proved by the addition of the art ele- 
ment. The child’s natural inventive 
genius should be backed up by good 
training in design and color. Then the 
toys of the future will have the charm 
and unique qualities occasionally found 
in an exceptionally good piece of crafts- 


work. 
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A Christmas Desk Set 


FRANK 


N.TOT long ago I made up a little 
4 wooden desk set which has proven 
so popular that I am passing it along to 
Scuoou Arts readers as a possibility for 
Christmas work. 

The set consists of a tray, blotter 
rocker, and paper knife. 
cut out of a soft wood such as sugar pine, 


They are all 


and the work is done with an ordinary 
jackknife. The 
finished with an oil stain when com- 
pleted, giving a very artistic effect. 
This stain can bé done in various colors, 


various pieces are 


to harmonize with the desk on which the 

set is to be used. 
THe Tray. 

idea the following directions should be 


To proceed with the 
observed. Select a strip of wood 2% 
inches wide, *4 of an inch deep, and 21 
inches long. From this strip all the 
parts needed can be cut out. Saw off a 
section 111% inches long from the strip. 
This will be used as the pen tray. The 
top edges of this strip are bevelled as 
shown in the illustration. A 14-inch 
bevel makes a good appearance. 

The sunken portion which holds the 
pens is made 814 inches long and 134 
inches wide. While it can be cut out 
with a jackknife it will be more easily 
done if a gouge is used for this part. 
At each end of the tray the little owl is 
cut into the surface of the wood with the 
knife. 
to show the knife strokes rather than 


These cuts should be made so as 


leaving a smooth sandpaper finish. 
When complete, the surface of the owl 
design is on the same level as the rest of 


B. ELL 


the tray, the design outlines being sunk 
into this surface. 

Two little glass beads, such as are 
found in any novelty store are used for 
the owl’s eyes. These should be about 
vs of an inch in diameter and are 
fasténed into the wood with little brads, 
or with an ordinary pin cut short. 

THE BLOTTER is made from a piece of 
wood 31% inches long, sawed from the 
21-inch strip. A flat bevel is put on top. 
This bevel should be 3% of an inch wide. 
A pencil mark is drawn across each end 
14 of an inch below the top as a guide. 
Along each side of the block, draw a 
curved line as shown, to produce the 
rocker shape. This curved line can be 
drawn on one side and traced onto the 
other, so that both sides will be exactly 
alike. 

The bottom of the blotter is then cut 
down to these lines, producing the rocker 
shaped bottom. When this is complete, 
this bottom section should be sand- 
papered to give a smooth finish for the 
blotter. 

The Little Owl is cut from a piece of 
the strip °4 of an inch wide and 2 inches 
long. Leaving an additional 3 inches 
on the strip at the end will make the owl 
easier to handle when carving. Practi- 
cally all the strokes in cutting out this 
design are made wedge shape. Side and 
rear views of the owl are also shown so 
the complete effect may be obtained. 
A little peg about 14 of an inch long, and 
14 of an inch square is left at the bottom 
of the owl design so as to fit it into the 
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WOODWORK 30 A DESK 


SET 








SHOWING HOW TO MAKE 
THE HAND CARVED 


DESK SET 






SIDE VIEW 
OF PAPER 
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AN INTERESTING AND USEFUL DESK SET DESIGNED BY FRANK B. ELL 
THESE CAN BE FINISHED IN A VARIETY OF COLOR COMBINATIONS 
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A CHRISTMAS DESK SET 


ELL 





top of the blotter pad. Beads are used 
for eyes, as in the pen tray. 

When the owl is ready, diagonals are 
drawn on top of the blotter pad and a 
mortise is cut into the center of the 
block to hold Little Owl in place. A 
drop of glue will make the peg fit tighter. 
After the owl is in place, a niche about 
3¢ of an inch deep is sawed into each 
end of the blotter block to hold the ends 
of the blotter itself, as shown. This 
part of the set is then complete. 

Tue Paper KNIFE is a repetition of 
the same owl design, using Little Owl 
at the top and cutting the wood to give 
a tapering edge as shown in the illustra- 
tion. This strip of wood is 4% of an inch 
thick, 7% of an inch wide, and 5 inches 
long. Care should be taken in cutting 
the tapering edge that it is not cut down 
too rapidly and split short. 

When the three parts of the set are 


complete, they can be stained any 
After the stain is dry a 
coat of wax makes a _ good finish. 


desired - color. 


Various color schemes can be figured 
out. Several good ones are as follows: 


Woop Parts EYES 
Deep Green Stain 
Dark Brown Stain 
Greyed Purple Stain 


Crimson 
Light Green 
Yellow 


All of these color schemes will work out 
successfully. Other good ones may 
occur as you try them out. 

This same project may be worked up, 
using other motifs as illustrated. A set 
of these will always be appreciated by 
both children and grown-ups. The ex- 
pense is practically nothing, the fun of 
making them is more than one would 
imagine, and the pleasure of giving them 
as a Christmas gift will be the best fun 
of all. 























HERE IS A SUGGESTION FOR A SKETCH TO PUT ON THE BLACK- 
BOARD. COLORED CHALKS CAN BE USED TO GIVE A HOLIDAY EFFECT 
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Crepe Paper Craft 


JANE LITTELL 


HE growing use of crepe paper by 

artists who build store decorations, 
supply costumes for pageants and fancy 
dress balls, manufacture table decora- 
tions and favors for parties, and who 
supply much scenery for amateur 
theatricals, has given rise to a new 
profession. The art of working with 
crepe paper has become so systematized 
that it can be dignified by the term 
craft. 

Many of these paper craftsmen and 
craftswomen were self taught. They 
had to puzzle out for themselves every 
new problem that confronted them. 
The result is that each of these pioneers 
has some definite knowledge to pass 
along to his brother craftsmen. Many 
of them have been interviewed and some 
have loaned samples of their work to be 
photographed. The most important 
points gathered from many interviews 
are brought together here. 

Work with crepe paper is easy, clean 
and quickly done. There is a big and 
constantly growing demand for it, and 
workers are always needed. Perhaps 
the most valuable thing about a knowl- 
edge of paper craft is that it enables the 
craftsman to work for himself, and there 
are many able workers who prefer this 
to any salaried job, because of the 
opportunities it presents to work and 
live where it is most convenient, and to 
advance in this profession as fast as 
individual ability permits. 

Paper craft offers a wide field to the 
worker who has a few spare hours a day 
which he or she wishes to turn into cash. 


No matter where the worker is, in how- 
ever small the town, there can be found a 
market for these lovely articles of paper. 
Many orders come from women who 
give bridge and dinner parties. Clubs 
will be glad to turn over their problems 
in decoration. Book stores, stationery 
stores, drug stores, dry goods stores are 
all logical channels through which to 
sell small gifts, bridge tally cards, 
Christmas cards, place cards and party 
favors. The stores themselves are 
constant buyers of window decorations, 
trimmings for their merchandise cases, 
and especially holiday decorations for 
their entire store. 

There are plenty of salaried positions 
open to the paper craftsman. For 
instance, a company manufacturing a 
very flexible, high grade of crepe paper 
maintains a large staff of workers whose 
business it is to travel, visit stores, 
schools, churches and clubs, in response 
to requests received, and teach this 
increasingly popular work. These 
traveling teachers do not hold classes, 
but select one of a store’s employees, or 
a capable teacher, or one capable mem- 
ber of the church or club, and give to this 
one person a thorough training in paper 
craft. This person then holds classes in 
paper work, teaching any who may 
apply. Manufacturers of crepe paper 
are constantly adding to their force of 
traveling teachers. These manufac- 
turers also pay large salaries to paper 
craftsmen who can find new uses for 
crepe paper, and who can design the 
constantly demanded new items to add 
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to the list of crepe paper articles. Each 
season calls for a new crop of ideas, the 
workers who can supply them are well 
paid. 

Sales people who teach paper craft, 
and artists who combine a knowledge of 
window with paper craft, 
draw larger salaries because of their 
knowledge. 

There are an infinite number of ways 
of commercializing a knowledge of crepe 
paper craft. A New York woman, who 
began this work very modestly several 


decoration 


years ago, now has a shop and a staff of 
workers, and is under contract to supply 
fifty-five stores with all their window 
decorations. 

There are two young girls, trained in 
crepe paper craft, who have a studio in 
New York, where they make and sell 
crepe paper flowers, favors and party 
They specialize in these 
things, but will build to order anything 
from an imitation evergreen tree to an 


decorations. 


elaborate stage setting. They specialize, 
however, in and 
accept the 
decorating a house, a club, a school or 
a church. They plan and make the 
decorations, take them to the place 
where they are to be used, and arrange 
them. Sometimes these girls work with 
a florist. In this case, they plan the 
decorative scheme, make sketches from 
which the florist works, and gracefully 


party decorations, 


entire responsibility for 


combine the paper decorations with the 
florist’s blossoms. 

A Toledo, Ohio, Methodist Church 
supports three missionaries with the 
proceeds of its crepe paper work. A 
room in the church is set aside, and 
various women of the church who have 
learned the work, give their time to the 
manufacture and sale of various paper 


9 


articles. No salaries are paid. Be- 
vause there is no overhead except the 
cost of the actual materials used, they 
show a large profit. 

Within a few blocks of the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, in New York City, are 
three shops selling nothing but flowers 
and plants made of crepe paper. That 
there is a great demand for them is 
proven by the fact that each of these 
three shops makes a good profit after 
paying a Fifth Avenue rental and sup- 
porting a staff of trained workers. 

The accompanying photographs show 
some of the articles which have been 
made of crepe paper. An accomplished 
West Indian artist, working in New 
York, builds the most beautiful and per- 
fect copies of brilliant birds with card- 
board, wire, and crepe paper. Parrots 
of gorgeous hue swing in wire rings. 
Peacocks strut in a miniature garden of 
paper trees and flowers. Huge turkeys 
make lovely decorations for Thanks- 
giving dinner tables. These paper birds 
bring high prices, and are widely sold for 
store and party decorations. 

Posters of any size are built of crepe 
paper on a foundation of cardboard. <A 
row of dancing girls is silhouetted in 
black against a background of yellow. 
A black cardboard gondola is tied to a 
pillar of gray—to stimulate stone. 
There are two of these pillars, banded 
with gold, against a background of live, 
light blue. Sprays of blossoms trail 
over the side of the gondola, into the 
water. 

For the Christmas season, there is a 
poster showing in silhouette against a 
midnight sky, the Three Wise Men 
mounted on camels, and the palm trees 
of an oasis in the distance. There is a 
lighthouse on a rocky coast. And a 
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COSTUME 21 A HALLOWEEN DRESS 








MANY EFFECTIVE COSTUMES HAVE BEEN MADE FROM CREPE PAPER. ITS VARIETY OF COLORS AND 


EASY MANIPULATION MAKES IT A POPULAR MEDIUM FOR HOLIDAY WORK DESIGNS MAY 
STENCILED ON THE PAPER OR APPLIQUED ON WITH PAPER OF ANOTHER COLOR 
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CREPE PAPER CRAFT 


LITTELL 





windmill in a flower garden. Any pic- 
ture can be reproduced in posters. 

These posters are widely used in 
churches, schools, tea rooms, stores, and 
especially as the background for window 
displays. For this purpose they are ex- 
tremely valuable on account of the 
slight cost involved in their manufacture, 
the small amount of work necessary to 
build the simple posters, and the great 
number of available in this 
material, which allows the poster back- 
grounds to be made in any tint or shade 
which will best set off the merchandise 
displayed against them. 

A silk shop is using in its windows a 
series of interesting posters, in each of 


colors 


which silk and crepe paper are com- 
bined Fach 
poster is a picture built around the figure 
of a girl dressed in the silk the shop is 
advertising. The face and hands are 
painted on cardboard. The picture is 
made by pinching up little ridges of 
green crepe paper to simulate grass, and 
out of the little ridges on one poster 
daisies seemed to grow with all the 
naturalness in the world. The gar- 
ments are put on in each case so that the 
silk forms deep folds, thus adding to 
the scene that forms the background the 
illusion of distance. Another of these 
posters showed a Japanese costume and 
a Japanese garden with its little bridges 
and a temple. 


with great effectiveness. 


Crepe paper flowers, favors and party 
decorations are not so new, but there is 
an infinite variety of them, and they 
constantly increase in beauty as the 
artists grow in their appreciation of 
their medium and in their facility in 
handling it. 

Crepe paper costumes are being used 
very largely for costume balls, pageants 


and even fashion shows. Costumes and 
scenery for amateur theatricals, May 
Day parties and school entertainments 
are being made of crepe paper at a saving 
both in the cost of material and in the 
time involved in the making. 

Another branch of crepe paper work is 
that of weaving crepe paper rope into 
lamps, baskets, traysand furniture,which 
has been growing steadily in popularity 
for several years. Strands of crepe paper 
are twisted by machinery into a smooth, 
flexible, easily handled rope, and this 
to a large extent, taking the 
place of rattan and wicker in the manu- 
furniture, 
amateur workers. 

In order to be sure that this work 
could be mastered by the amateur, I sent 
to a store where crepe paper craft is 


rope is, 


facture of especially by 


taught, a high school girl who had never 
done any work of this kind. She made 
successfully, at different lessons, carna- 
tions, chrysanthemums, roses and cos- 
mos, two paper costumes which she and 
her sister wore to a Halloween dance, 
the table decorations including favors 
and place cards for a Christmas party 
(and sold these), and a large crepe paper 
poster done in colors. 

Due to the crowded condition of the 
New York schools, this girl’s school 
hours are from 7.30 to 12.30. Since 
learning this work, she has taken a posi- 
tion with the woman who makes store 
decorations, and in the afternoons is 
-arning money which will help to pay her 
college expenses next year. This exper- 
iment was made only to prove that the 
work is simple enough to be learned by 
any amateur,but theresults are more far- 
reaching than we anticipated,for her new 
knowledge is affording the girl a means 
of earning a salary while she studies. 
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WM. MCLAIN, A WEST INDIAN ARTIST, WHO CONSTRUCTS BIRDS OF CREPE PAPER 


The many delightful aspects of crepe 
paper craft have barely been touched 
upon here. This work offers a wide 
field to the person of artistic ability who 
wants to do something out of the ordi- 
nary for a livelihood. In crepe paper 
work, the individual ide: 
capitalized with less preliminary train- 
ing and with perhaps more profit than 
in any other line of creative work. The 
actual work may be done in the home 
and sold either through individual effort, 
or by an arrangement to pay a store a 
With 


small advertising expense, a profitable 


may be 


small commission on goods sold. 


mail order business may be built. 

Paper favors and decorations are used 
but once and thrown aside, which makes 
for a demand 


constant among old 


customers. Everyone who attends a 
party where these decorations are used 
is a prospective customer, and the word 
of mouth advertising travels fast. The 
two girls, in their New York studio, are 
receiving mail orders from a number of 
states from women who saw their work 
while visiting, or being entertained in 
the East. 

Crepe paper craft is not very old, and 
there are as yet unknown opportunities 
waiting for the creative artist who uses 
this material as a medium of expression. 
There are many other opportunities for 
the worker who cannot design, but who 
can copy faithfully, and there is a con- 
stantly increasing demand for crepe 
paper articles that the 
learn to make. 


amateur can 
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Making Models in the Snow 


MABEL D. HENNEMAN 


S' ) OFTEN in many of our art phases, 
people are content with the idea of 
making pictures or things in the handi- 
crafts just as they have been done 
hundreds of times before. 

Whenever we think of modeling in 
snow, about our first idea is that of snow 
man, which is just as it should be, 
especially from the standpoint of chil- 
dren. 

Not long ago, however, it occurred to 
Mr. Valentine Henneman that children 
might be taught to make something 
beautiful from snow, as well as the stock 
type of grotesque snow man. With this 
idea in mind he chose a time when the 
snow was soft and modeled from memory 
the head of a French artist. It looked 
so well that I begged him to put it ona 
pedestal in the front of the house, to see 
what effect it would have on those who 
passed by. 

People at once began to notice it. 
Reporters came and wrote a description 
which was printed in the daily papers. 
From that time on many people came 
each day to see the snow models. 

To keep up the interest, Mr. Henne- 
man made new models including a large 





HERE DELICATE SNOW-STARS OUT OF THE CLOUD 

COME FLOATING DOWNWARD IN AIRY PLAY, 
LIKE SPANGLES DROPPED FROM THE GLISTENING CROWD 
THE MILKY WAY. 
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elephant and two baby elephants, a 
kangaroo and its young, a polar bear, 
and two camels. The children went 
wild over the animals. Teachers came 
with their pupils. Several kinder- 
garten teachers brought their pupils, 
and one was privileged to see the artist 
at work. Paths were made so that the 
children could go near the models, and 
the baby elephants received many a pat 
from the small hands. To be sure, 
ears, paws, and tails disappeared, but 
nothing was done maliciously by the 
children. 

Mr. Henneman explained to the chil- 
dren that he made a light framework of 
wood or wire to hold the snow, and 
several young aspirants have tried their 
skill, as I see in my visits to schools in 
different parts of the city. 

It was a unique idea which had 
splendid educational results. We have 
found the Art interest is present if we 
can only find the right thing to awaken 
it. The next time it snows, why not 
have the youngsters in your school try 
their hand at making some new models 
in place of the snow man? The results 
will be interesting. 
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ANIMAL LIFE 14 SNOW ANIMALS 
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TWO OF MR HENNEMAN 'S SNOW ANIMALS CHILDREN WILL BE INTERESTED IN WORK OF 
THIS KIND 4 LIGHT FRAMEWORK OF WOOD OR WIRE IS USED TO HOLD THE SNOW IN PLAC! 
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SCHOOL TOPICS 1 


SNOW MODELING 























SNOW MODELS MADE BY MR. VALENTINE HENNEMAN AND SHOWN ON HIS LAWN LAST 


WINTER NOTICE 


THE FIGURE OF THE SKATER IN THE UPPER LEFT HAND CORNER 
The School Arts Magazine Alphabeticon, December 1928 
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WOODWORK 36 


A TOY AUTO 








Our Coming Craftsmen 


pe erene of home-made toys, we 
think the above illustration is a good 
example of home industry. This sturdy 
looking automobile was made by grade 
children under the supervision of Miss 
Jessie Todd. The keynote of the en- 
tire class project was transportation 
and the automobile was a development 


of the subject studied. Correlation of 
this kind is about the best way in which 
the art teacher can educate our coming 
citizens as to the way in which art 
functions in everyday life. 

From the appearance of the two young- 
sters in the picture, they are well pleased 
with the result of their handiwork. 
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Projects in Paper Decoration 


BEULA M. WADSWORTH 


EACHERS are always interested in 

new projects that are readily 
understood and effective when carried 
out. Particularly during the holiday 
season such ideas are of especial value. 
Of the various crafts done in classroom 
work, many of them are based upon 
paper or cloth as a base material. 

In this article there has been as- 
sembled a suggestive list of methods of 
decorating papers, opening up an op- 
portunity for developing an attitude for 
experimentation and original production. 

Furthermore, this project offers a 
means for conservation and economy in 
the matter of school expenditure, beauti- 


1. WarercoLtor WasH. Dampen paper all 
over with brush wet with water. When nearly 
dried off, flow color from the brush from left to 
right, each stroke just touching the next and 
working from the top to the bottom of the page. 
If the paper is placed on a slanting board while 
working, the wash will flow together easily. 
Do not retouch while surface is wet. 

2. Spatrer. Take a tooth brush and piece 
of wire screening. Dip brush into drawing ink 
or watercolor. Hold screen about an inch or 
two above surface of the paper and rub the 
bristles of the brush back and forth across the 
screen. Variations may be obtained by spatter- 
ing one color over another 

3. Batik. (a) Dilute some gum arabic 
with water until it has the consistency of 
mucilage, mixing a little blue water-color with 
it. Have design ready in pencil outline. Paint 
in design with the gum arabic. Apply spatter 
work as above with drawing ink (waterproof). 
When dry, wash off the gum arabic under run- 
ning water and let drawing dry. (b) Another 
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ful papers being made in class instead of 
purchasing the more expensive cover 
and lining papers. 

The hand decoration of paper is a 
valuable art problem from several 
educational standpoints. This _ of 
course has a most utilitarian value for 
construction work in furnishing beautiful 
papers for end papers, box coverings and 
linings, covers for desk utilities and 
many other articles that make useful 
Christmas gifts. 

Other methods for thrift teaching are 
offered in the list entitled “‘Conserva- 
tion of Textile Materials for Industrial 


Use in Schools. ”’ 


way is to paint design with library paste re- 
ducing it with water to consistency suitable for 
painting. When dry, wash the sheet with 
colored fountain pen ink or dye. When dry, 
wash off the paste under running water. (c) 
Results similar to batik on cloth may be ob- 
tained on paper by applying wax to design, 
dipping in color then ironing out the wax with 
hot iron, having the design placed between 
absorbent papers. 

4. Marsie. Fill a shallow dish with water 
into which some gum tragacanth has been dis- 
solved. The solution must be almost as thin as 
water. Dilute artists’ oil paints with turpen- 
tine, keeping each color in its own dish. 
Spatter the paint with a stiff brush over the 
water in any combination desired. Blow or 
comb the surface. A piece of paper is then 
laid on the solution, allowing no air bubbles 
underneath. Remove the sheet and allow to 
dry. Cloth may be printed this way also. 

5. Sponce. Mix enough library paste with 
watercolor to make it somewhat slippery. Dip 
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a sponge or paper wad into the color and stipple 
the surface of paper. 
another gives variety. 


One color stippled over 
The paper wad may be 
dragged to get stripe or plaid effects. 

6. Crayon. Richly textured wall papers 
may be imitated with crayons. (a) One or 
several colors drawn in crinkled vertical stripes 
close enough together to let a little paper-color 
glitter through. (6) Short, 
handled in the same manner. (c) 


strokes 
Crinkled 
lines of different colors crossing each other at 
right angles. (d) Short, broad strokes done 
horizontally and vertically to form woven effect. 


broad 


(e) Short thin strokes crossing each other ir- 
regularly to represent crash. 
Soak with 
Place on a wire screen or other rough 
surface and rub with a hard surface as a ruler 
Then mottle the 
paper on the rougher side with watercolors and 
let dry. 

8. WIDE 
square end stick of wood or pasteboard, make 
pattern with groups of horizontal and vertical 


7. EmMBossep. manilla paper 


water. 


to press into it the texture. 


Pen. With square nibbed pen, 


lines, diagonal lines or curves. See Industrial 
and Applied Art Books—Bk. 4, p. 15 and Bk. 
5, p. 15. 

9. STENCIL. 
piece of paper. Open the paper and rub crayon 
through the opening. Repeat at uniform 
distances for surface pattern. Or, 
design pattern, draw around it on thin manilla 
Mix a little 
paste with watercolors and _ stipple 


Cut a shape from a folded 


make a 


tag and cut out the openings. 
library 
through the openings with brush, sponge or 
paper wad. If stencil is first shellaced it will 
not get damp. Oiled paper is good stencil 
paper. Rearrange the same motif to make an 
ornament for the cover design of a book if the 
surface pattern is used for the lining. 

Design a from 


10. APPLIQUE. pattern 


plain or checked paper. Cut around the 
pattern from several thicknesses of colored 
paper. Paste these on a contrasting back- 


ground at regular intervals to form surface 
pattern. Suitable design shapes of another 
color may be pasted on first unit, or connect 
each unit, ordo both. Each alternate unit may 
be of a contrasting color or value. Cut paper 
units may be connected with crayon, water- 
color, or ink lines. After pasting, lay on a 
protecting paper and iron down with a ruler. 


ou 


~e 


The work is best dried under weights. See 
Industrial and Applied Art Books, Bk. 5, p. 13, 
Bk. 6, p. 15, 36; Applied Art by Lemos, pp. 49, 
107 

Materials: matches « 
other wood sticks, linoleum (battleship), rubber 


ll. PRINTING. 


These last two are better handled 
if mounted with glue to wood blocks. Corks 
Potato blocks 
may be preserved between times by keeping in 


from shoes. 
may be used, also raw potato. 
water. The rubber eraser is useful for printing 
The sticks or lead pencil end may be notched to 
obtain designs. 

Make the design pattern for a block print of 
Paste to block and cut block 
outside of pattern or within the design, or use a 


paper. away 
block made each way to alternate in a surface 
pattern. Take a piece of felt or blotter and 
Mark 
off the sheet into the divisions you want to 
make. 


soak with watercolor, dye or writing ink 


Put a dot in each space you want to 
Place over five or six layers of news- 
Press block firmly on felt pad or it may 


print. 
paper. 
be outing flannel placed in a jelly glass cover, 
then transfer to paper. The same block may 
be used to print two colors alternating. Con- 
necting lines may be printed with the edge of a 
piece of cardboard. Printing may be done on 
school papers, wall papers of interesting tex- 
tures, wrapping paper, paper toweling or crushed 
paper to get varied effects. See Industrial and 
Applied Art Books, Bk. 2, p. 15; Bk. 3, p. 15 
ScuHooL Arts MAGazine for June, 1913, pp 
633-639. Applied Art by Lemos, p. 106. 

12. Crackite. Dye 
wrapping paper whose surface is hard and 


Crumple a piece of 


glazed, until it is crackled into an interesting 


pattern. Immerse in dye. Allow to stay a 
minute or two, remove and squeeze as nearly 
dry as possible. Unfold and press with a hot 


iron until nearly dry. The result resembles 
tooled leather. 
obtained from soaking a sheet of cheap crepe 
From “A 


Snow «& 


The dye that is used may be 


paper in about a pint of water. 
Hundred Things a Girl Can Make”’ 
Froehlich, p. 51. 

Wet with brush and water a 
With watercolor paints mottle 


WATERCOLOR 
piece of paper. 

light and 
Crumple at 
Open and allow to dry. In 


the surface with one or more colors 
dainty tints or dark, rich shades. 

once in the hand. 
mounting, cover back of paper with quite wet 
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CONSERVATION OF TEXTILE MATERIALS 








paste, mount, cover with protecting paper, and 
iron out wrinkles thoroughly by rubbing with a 
ruler. 
NOTE. 
as figured and textured wallpapers and colored 


Readymade decorated papers such 


Conservation of 
for Industrial 


1. Burlap sacking. Laundered, ravelled, 
tied, several strands twisted together forms a 
kind of roving for Burlap 


strands are useful for spool knitting, the knitted 


weaving rugs. 


cord being afterwards braided and sewed to- 
gether to make braided rug. With burlap cloth 
as foundation, a rug with pile is made by use of 
Persian knot tied into the cloth at close inter- 
Different 


The loose ends 


vals, the loose ends forming the pile. 
colors tied in form a pattern. 
are afterwards sheared to form the even pile. 

2. Old 
may 


wool carpets as ingrain carpeting 


also be ravelled to furnish weaving 
material. 

3. Carpet warp or wrapping twine dyed 
with watercolor is useful for spool knitting and 
sufficient 
The 
handles for these ean be made of broom handles 
\ little knife work will make novel doll or other 


bookbinding. Spool knitting of 


weight will make good jumping ropes. 


shapes of the plain handles which can further be 


decoratively painted. Carpet may be 


braided using from three to twenty or thirty 


warp 


strands to make girdles. 

4. Rags for rugs may be provided from old 
sheeting, overall cloth, bed ticking, ete. Strips 
may be put together by use of a figure eight 
stitch as in basket making to make bath rugs 
Rag strips may also be crocheted, braided or 
woven for rugs or if of fine soft material may 
make table runners. Stocking and underwear 
material are good for making rag dolls. 

5. Wastechenillefrom factory looms may be 
purchased from the Whittall Rug Co., Worcester 


wrapping papers are often very beautiful for 
decorative craft purposes. These and any of 
the above hand decorated papers are especially 


book book desk 
utilities, and box covering. 


useful for linings, covers, 


Textile Materials 
Use in Schools 


Mass., 


Colors desired should be named. 


at approximately 50 cents a pound 
Being light, 
there is a good bit in a pound. 

6. Window shades will provide cloth for use 
if they are bciled in strong soap powder to re- 
move dressing, three times, rub and rinse well. 
The soft 
Decorated with stitchery will make attractive 


cloth is then a fine cream color. 


scarfs. If cut in strips will be of use for rag 


g 
rugs. 

7. Tassels for ends of table runners, ete 
may be made of permodello or clay or acorns 
then enamelled and fastened in place with 
harmonizing cords. Also seeds such as beans, 
pumpkins and cannas can be pierced when green 
and afterwards colored. 

8. Tea matting comes around large pack- 
ages of tea and is procurable free at grocery 
stores. If unravelled and dampened may be 
braided to form mats, hats, ete. May also be 
used in woven work. Floor matting may be 
used likewise. 
be utilized as bot- 


Should not be wet 


9. Beaver board may 
toms for baskets or trays. 
when used. It may also be sawed into shapes 
for coat hangers, toys, ete. 

10. Flour sacking from bakery or the home. 


Fillet dish- 


cloths are with 


curtain net, and square meshed 


useful for articles decorated 
darned work 

Credit for most of these textile suggestions Is 
due Miss Marion Speare, Instructor in Indus- 
trial Arts, Michigan State Hospital, Kalamazoo 
Mich. 
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Christmas Greeting Cards 


VERY year finds Christmas cards 
becoming more popular. Realizing 
this, the publishers of such cards have 
gone to considerable expense to produce 
series of cards that are highly artistic. 
The designing of Christmas cards 
makes a very interesting 
problem. After the color sketches have 
been made, the students can draw the 
card in pen and ink on white paper and 
have an engraving made of it. When 
this engraving has been printed, the 


classroom 


cards can be colored by the students 
with watercolors. 

This method has been tried in many 
classrooms with considerable success. 
Another method is to design simple 
cards that can be cut from linoleum. 
These blocks can be planned so as to 
print two or three colors. When the 
blocks are cut out and a trial set of 
colors run off, the school print shop or 
the local printer can be impressed into 
service to produce the necessary number 
of cards. Details and lettering must be 
varefully watched in 
blocks, so as to avoid the appearance of 


these linoleum 
crudeness. 

Many interesting variations of card 
and envelope proportions and arrange- 
ment can be thought out. Children in 
the grades can be encouraged to produce 
effective cards in cut paper with a short 
greeting lettered or written beneath. 

The Christmas card has an interesting 
history, and although not so ancient as 
Santa Claus and the Christmas tree, 
dates back to about 1846. Sir Henry 
Cole of England first originated the idea. 
The drawing itself was made by a mem- 


ber of the Royal Academy, J.C. Horsley, 
and printed as a lithograph. Joseph 
Crandall, a London artist, was responsi- 
ble for its publication, and hand-colored 
the cards after they were printed. 

Royalty immediately took up the 
idea and used it as a gracious way to 
extend greetings to friends and associ- 
ates. Manymost elaborateand intricate 
cards were produced, some of them in 
seven colors, or more. 

Cards of past vears have been profuse 
in tinsel, lace work effects and highly 
embossed designs. The modern trend is 
toward decorative designs in flat pastel 
the 


So far, the main 


shades. Generally, more simple 
designs are the best. 
lack in our greeting cards seems to be 
some form of reading matter or quota- 
tion that will be applicable to the 
average recipient and yet not lack the 
personal touch. 
evolve such quotations or phrases a sure 
market awaits him. 

At any rate, the Christmas card leaves 


For the one who can 


no one an excuse for overlooking a good 
friend or acquaintance. 
so little that it is within reach of prac- 
tically everyone, and yet 
will and sentiment conveyed by such 


It’s expense is 
the good- 


a gift is typical of the right Christmas 
spirit. 

Children should be encouraged to 
keep scrap books of their best Christmas 
greeting cards and compare them from 
year to year. It will not only give them 
a splendid collection in time, but will 
also be an aid in developing their good 
taste in selections of cards that they send 
to their friends. 
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A PAGE OF CHRISTMAS CARDS FROM VARIOUS SOURCES MANY OF 
THESE WERE DESIGNED AND PRINTED BY HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
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CARDS PRINTED FROM WOOD OR LINOLEUM BLOCKS rHE DESIGNS FOR 
SUCH CARDS MUST NECESSARILY BE DONI 
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HOW TO MAKE SOME CHRISTMAS TILES 





HOLLISTER 





How to Make Some Christmas 


ANTOINETTE 


and ‘“ The 
are modeled in 


HE Christmas Dinner” 
Wise Men” 
relief. That means that the figures do 
not stand out from the background very 
In order to make sharp outlines 


low 


much. 
we must work against something hard. 
Before we begin the relief, therefore, we 
must make a tile of plaster on which to 
model the figures. 

Lay on edge, four boards two inches 
in width and a foot long, on an oilcloth- 
covered table, in such a way as to en- 
The 
to place the 


close a space six inches by twelve. 
picture will show how 
boards. Support these boards at the 
outside corners with clay, pressing the 
clay firmly into each. 
space pour, to a depth of one inch, 
plaster of paris mixed with water till it 
is as thick as thick cream. When the 
plaster is quite hard, remove the boards 
and the tile, or “bat,” as the potters 
call it, On this bat 
draw with a pencil whatever you want 


Into the enclosed 


is ready to use. 


to model in relief, just as you would 
draw it on paper. Press down within 
little rolls of 
then fill in the center, until you have 


these lines clay, and 
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THE WAY TO HOLD THE BOARDS IN PLACE 
WITH CLAY 





Tiles 


B. HOLLISTER 





A PORTION OF 
ING THE 
MODELLING 


THE 
DRAWING 


BAT ENLARGED SHOW- 
AND A PART OF THE 


OF A WISE MAN ON HIS CAMEL 


completed the figures. Raise higher in 
relief the parts of the figure that are 
nearest you. For instance, the legs on 
this side of the body should be higher in 
relief than those on the other side of the 
body, ete. 

Now model a clay tile carefully on 
both sides, three-quarters of an inch 
thick, and long and wide enough to serve 
as a background for the picture you are 
making. If you are modeling ‘The 
Wise Men,” draw a line on the clay tile 
to show the meeting of the sky and the 
desert. Lay on a little clay very thin at 
the horizon line, but gradually becoming 
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HOW TO MAKE SOME CHRISTMAS TILES 





the camels which you have modeled on 











BAS-RELIEF 





OF THE SERVANTS 





, 
BAS-RELIEF OF THE 
a little thicker till you reach the lower 
edge of the tile. Then draw the star 
and make the rays of light from it. 
1 Now you are ready to place on the desert 





BRINGING 





THREE WISE MEN 


the plaster bat. Lift them carefully 
from the bat by running a pin under 
them and place them where they should 
be on the clay tile, pressing them down 
firmly, and the relief is finished. 








IN THE CHRISTMAS DINNER 











ART PROBLEMS FOR RURAL SCHOOLS 
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HELPS FOR PRIMARY AND GRADE TEACHERS 


This Departme nt will be conducted under the super iston of Miss Jessie Todd of the Department of 
Education, Chicago University 





Some Good Art Problems for Rural Schools 


ALTA MAE PAULSON 


T IS very hard to give much attention 
to art in rural schools. The reason 
is that because of the large number of 
classes that must be held each day in 
the fundamental subjects there is very 
little time for anything else. Perhaps it 
is because I liked it so well myself that I 
arrange my program so that industrial 
arts is included. I have given dictation 
lessons to the whole room, for instance, 
opening 
before I 


on figure drawing for an 
exercise period. I do this 
expect to give special work to certain 
classes correlating with some subject 
which will include figure drawing. The 
children always enjoy the work and 
often show some originality by dressing 
their figures in different ways. 

In the Spring term we took up the 
study of health in the first, second, and 
third grades. After stories and discus- 
1 gave the children 
magazines from which to cut pictures 


sions each day 


representing different phases of health. 
We booklets, 
eight pages. At the top of each page 
was written a topic as “Clean Teeth,”’ 
“Clean Finger Nails,” ‘And Keep 
Clean,”’ ‘‘Plenty of Exercise,’ “ Eat 
Pure Food,”’ ete. Under the inscriptions 


made each containing 


the right pictures were pasted with care- 
ful regard for margins. 


We had a letter 
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cutting lesson for the cover of these 
booklets. The H-E-A-L-T-H 
were placed on a colored background 
These booklets pleased the 


letters 


or cover. 
county nurse who asked for them to use 
in a county exhibit. 

Another problem for first and second 
grades was the story of trees and their 
We cut letters the 
“uses of’’ and then pasted the freehand 


uses. for words 
cutting of a tree below these words on 


booklet. 


magazine pictures which 


the cover of a Inside were 
represented 
familiar objects such asfurniture, houses, 
boats and trees. 

In the Fall, primary children love to 
Let the 


leaves and then color with crayons as 


gather leaves. them trace 
nearly like a certain leaf as possible. 
This helps in teaching color combina- 
tions, and especially color intensity. 
Children may do this in connection with 
nature study. 

The third grade was reading a story 
of an Indian child in Mexico. In order 
to impress the story upon their minds 
after each lesson, I gave them one phase 
of Indian life to work on for a booklet. 
They drew and colored such things as a 
Pueblo, Indian Pottery, Wampum Belt, 
and an Indian with Baby Brother on 


Her Back. In this way they had the 
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complete picture story of the Indian in 
their booklet. 

The fifth grade children made a poster 
twenty-four inches by eighteen inches 
with grey sky, and green grass. 
side were the healthful foods in the form 


On one 


The 


class was divided into groups each of 


English work was utilized for this. 


which was responsible for the design 
on the cover one month. This design 
must include the letters “G. V. 8.” 
and the word ‘‘ Hummer.’ 

As an exercise in English, the children 
wrote stories of this war which were 
interesting and highly imaginative. 

Many other ideas have of course been 
used, but these are some of the most 
representative ones, and those that I 
thought might be of help to other rural 


teachers. 





{ of vegetables, fruits—and nuts. On the 
other side were the sweets and pastries. 
The foods, which were used for heads, 
were cut from white paper and colored 
with crayons. Stick figure drawings 

served for the body. 
The seventh and eighth grades had a 
monthly school magazine, or paper. 
Material that had been used in the 
68 
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POOR HEALTH 
AND SURRENDERED EARLY 


ARMY 
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COFFEE, CAKE AND PIE HAD A DESPERATE FIGHT, 


OF COLONEL CORN, 


ADVOCATES WERE SOON IN SAD PLIGHT 


ONE 





DECEMBER MORN. 








PAPER WORK 18 TREE MOTIFS 


TWO PAGES OF CUT-OUT TREES MADE BY GRADE CHILDREN UNDER THE DIRECTION OF MISS JESSIE 


TODD. THE RECTANGLES WERE FOLDED THE LONG WAY AND THE TREES MADE BY CUTTING AWAY 
SECTIONS 
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PAPER WORK 18 TREE MOTIFS 


SEE HOW MANY CHRISTMAS TREE DESIGNS YOUR PUPILS CAN CUT FROM COLORED PAPER 
MOUNTING THESE AGAINST CARDS OF ANOTHER COLOR WILL GIVE EFFECTIVE DESIGNS 
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CUT-OUTS FOR WINTER EVENINGS 





Cut-Outs for Winter Evenings 


LOUISE 





CLARK 


4 DONKEY TEAM AND THE GARDEN PEACOCK READY FOR HIS MORNING STRUT 


IND a heavy white manila, or pref- 
Add 
a little paste on each of the four corners 
way up into the tips. 
flap. Trace the pattern of the donkey 
and the peacock on the front of the 
envelope. Plunge sharp points of scis- 
sors through black space at the tip of 
the ear. Cut it all away and also the 
thin outline way up to the other end. 
Cut little slits through the white dotted 
lines on the saddle. Fold front parts of 
the neck one over the other and paste. 
Do not try to get the donkey cart out 


erably tan colored envelope. 


Paste down the 


of an envelope unless you have one 
long enough to take in the whole length. 
Fold a piece of heavy paper into a long 
Trace the half pattern of the cart 
on this, fitting the unbroken edge or 
center on the fold. Add the lower ends 
of shafts and whip. Prick holes at both 
ends of each dotted line with a pin to 
help in placing the lines for folding. 


strip. 


After cutting out, crease on these lines 
in the body of the cart back and forth 
several times. Begin to shape the cart 
by folding the dashboard up; and cut 
off the extra whip on the left side. 
Crease the first section, just back of the 
wheel, first up, then over toward the 
front and fit flat against the bottom of 
the cart. Hold this firmly and crease 
the second section up, the third section 
forward and across, the fourth section 


down, the fifth section flat on the 
bottom of the cart against the dash- 
board. 


Paste at front and back. 
whip blade of 


steps 


Curl tip of 
Fold 
and downward. Finish 
steps with horizontal fold. If you wish 
to have a whole wheel cut out two circles 
by the pattern shown, fit and paste 
them the Harness the 
donkey into the cart by slipping the 
shafts through the slits in his saddle. 


over scissors. 


wheels 


over others. 
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DIAGRAMS TO SHOW HOW TO MAKE THE GARDEN CREATURES 
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PAPER WORK 18 JANUARY CUT-OUTS 


TWO PAGES OF CUT-OUTS FOR THE MONTH OF JANUARY. THESE WILL BE USEFUL AS SUG- 
GESTIONS FOR THE COMING MONTH. THEY CAN BE USED IN POSTERS, CUT-OUTS AND BOOKLETS 
The School Arts Magazine Alphabeticon, December 1923 
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PAPER WORK 18 JANUARY CUT-OUTS 








ANOTHER PAGE OF WINTER MOTIFS. THEIR SIMPLE LINES MAKE THEM EASY TO 
COPY. USING COLORED PAPER ADDS A GREAT DEAL TO THEIR APPEARANCI 
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PINCH-HITTING FOR SANTA 











Pinch-hitting for Santa 


LMOST every ship that puts intoa _ aartist’s idea of what American chil- 
Pacific or an Atlantic port these dren think Santa Claus ought to look 


days brings Christmas toys. This like. 

Christmas is likely to be an election day “Not knowing American children, the 
between American children voting their Japanese is bound to be way out of line. 
preferences between Japanese and Ger- The Japanese toy makers have studied 
man toys. toys in Switzerland. When they make 


In the smoking-room of an Atlantic a toy house, it has the lines of a Swiss 
liner an American toy buyer, who had chalet and looks like an American house 
made purchases in Japan and Germany in toy form. 
during a round-the-world trip, had this “On the other hand, the Germans 
to say among other things: have a knack of studying children rather 

“Japanese toy makers are handi- than toys. They seem to know what 
capped because of their lack of view- will catch the children’s fancy.”’ 
point. When a Japanese toy maker ‘What about American toy makers?”’ 
tries to make a Santa Claus, he can not someone asked. 
find an artist who will fashion the right “American toy makers are so good ' 
kind of eyes or paint the right kind of that they make toys to catch the imagi- 
hair. When he has done his level best nation of parents rather than of chil- 
he will have nothing but a Japanese dren.”’ 








SOME SIMPLE SILHOUETTES MADE BY TWO LITTLE HOLIDAY ARTISTS 
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ILLUSTRATION 2 SANTA 
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DICTATED DRAWINGS MADE BY CHILDREN IN THE LOWER GRADES. AFTER A LITTLE DRILL IN SOMI 


OF THE ESSENTIAL POINTS, CHILDREN SOON LEARN TO ORIGINATE COMPOSITIONS OF THEIR 
SENT IN BY MISS MYRNA TODD, CHICAGO 
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CHRISTMAS MOTIFS 





ILLUSTRATION 2 
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DRAW REINDEER. ALSO A SIMPLE WAY TO SHOW SANTA. 
TODD 


LITTLE ARTISTS. IDEA SENT IN BY MISS JESSIE 


AN EASY WAY TO 
rRY THESE ON YOUR 
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ILLUSTRATION 2 CHRISTMAS SCENES 
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AFTER A DRILL IN INDIVIDUAL MOTIFS LET THE CHILDREN TRY A PICTURE COM- 
POSITION. YOU WILL BE SURPRISED HOW QUICKLY THEY WILL GRASP THE IDEA 
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SOME JOLLY CHRISTMAS FIGURES 


CLARK 











Some Jolly Christmas Figures 


LOUISE 


CLARK 








cuit 


SANTA’s REINDEER 


A New VENTURE IN Fiat CUTTING 
HIS is a pattern for one-half the 
deer. 


lay the pattern so that the back of the 


Fold a piece of paper and 
deer fits along the folded edge. Be care- 
ful about holding so that the two sides 
exactly alike. Fold on 
dotted line, open, and fold one side back 
in the the Curl 
head as you did the Swan, Duck and 
Turkey. 


may be cut 


direction of other. 


Bend horns upward. 
SANTA CLAUS HIMSELF 
You Can Get Him ALMOST 
ANY ENVELOPE 


OuT OF 


The envelope Santa is made by fitting 
the pattern against two edges of an 
When he is cut out fold the 
left side of his coat within the right side, 


envelope. 





ht to make four, at least > 
“Comet, Cupid , Donder, and Blizen. 









on dotted line. With a pin, make two 
little holes through the whole at the dots 
in the corners of this left arm. On the 
right side of his coat now cut a little slit 
between the two pin holes. Leave the 
entire right side free for a moment and 
with the left side folded in, cut out both 
arms at the same time. Draw what is 
going to be the right arm, then the slit 
on the right side, and bring the rest of 
the under the left 
With water color paint his cap red. 
Touch a little pink on his cheeks. If 
you have Chinese white in your box, 


coat around arm 


color the band on his cap, his beard, his 
cuffs and boot-tops white, and with ink, 
black his boots. 
and trousers might be red also. 


The rest of the coat 
Paste 
the face and beard together and stand 
him up. 
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PAPER WORK 18 


CHRISTMAS FIGURES 















‘¥ fith the Reindeer 
¥Y fiat given you, & 
Santa himself — 
out here, you ought b 
this rome be able 4 
work. out a sleigh all by 
yourself, Do you remem: 
ber how you made the 
Swan Boat? Couldnt 
you change that over 
some how to make a 
sleigh out of it ? 
Try. 
You never can tell’ till 
you. ty. 7 
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FOUR THOUSAND TOYS FOR THE LITTLE BELGIANS 


KOCH 














4000 Toys for the Little Belgians 


FELIX 


th you remember the story in one of 
the school readers of the little 
prince whose father led him through a 
huge hall filled with hundreds on hun- 
dreds of toys and then bade him pick 
any one he wished; but only one? 
Very, very much the same feelings 
that must have come over the princeling 
as he made his selection will, no doubt, 
come over the little Belgian girls and 
boys as they march through certain 
quarters of the relief headquarters in 
their cities before so very long, making 
their pick of one toy apiece from the 
thousands sent overseas by American 


J. KOCH 


school-children, in order that the send- 
ing, big as it is, may reach. 

In innumerable cities of the United 
States, Cincinnati particularly, the chil- 
dren in the manual training and other 
courses in the public schools have been 
working on toys to send to Belgium. 
Just recently these were completed and 
great displays held, that parents and 
In the Queen of the 
West alone, ten thousand toys were 


others might see. 


made ready. 

Exhibition over, these were turned 
over to the Red Cross for shipment, and, 
at this writing, are no doubt safely on 
their way across the seas. 
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